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opies of the Day. 
e 
Tue “third party,” which has given little sign of lite for a god 


many weeks, has just put forth a summons for a general convention 


It is to be held in Philadelphia in August, and the delegates who ar 
to meet together in the City of Brotherly Love are to represent all thx 


South as well as all the North. The call is an enunciation of the fa 
miliar political doctrines maintained by most of the Democrats and by 
President Johnson, and as it is issued by the “ National Union Club” 


of Washington city—an organizution which contains nearly all the 


present members of the new political body—we may say that the third 

party gets its name from one and its principles from the other of th 

two great parties which already exist in the country. And as thes 
5 i . . 


all th 


least importance to the settlement of the questions now before tl 
{ 


two parties divide between them » principles which are of the 
i { 


people, it seems clear enough that the history of the new party will be 
the history of the sharp practice of a few politicians, 





<-> 


H. Rives Po.Larp, the editor of the Richmond Examiner, who 
spells ethics with a 4, seems to stick to the obsolete “ theorique and 
practique part” of that science as obstinately and amusingly as he stick- 
to the antiquated orthography. Mr, Samuel James went into his privat: 
otice the other morning and made a call on his trucuient brother-in 
law. He unguardedly made certain remarks about Edward A, Pollard. | 
At what point in the Richmond thermometer the mercury was standing 
we are not informed, but the remarks immediately “led to a collision 
between the parties.” James left the premises, and by and by Pol- 
lard, who, we fear, got a thrashing in the sanctum, “ having armed 
himself,” sallied forth, and began ranging the streets like Mohawk and 
like Hawkabite of his favorite hundred and fifty years ago. While le 
is running amuck, a constable, who apparently “ comprehends * him very 
well, escorts him to a justice, and he is bound over in the sum of $4,000, 
For the moment we may breathe freely; but the outside public ought 
to be forewarned if it is as a historian that Mr. E. A. Pollard must be 
spoken of respectfully. If so, we protest against the Richmond dic- 
tator’s decrees having any retrospective force. 
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the 


Tue Southerners during the rebellion were literally driven to th 
wall for paper on which to print their newspapers, and to the next 
ditch for mint with which to make tea. Another breakfast beverage 


was made not only from peas and beans, like some of ours, but they 


TUESDAY 


JUNE 


28, 


AND FRIDAY. 


also took burnt 


blankets, and trousers were made 
t) 


terns, and it is easy to recollect 


' e cant 
steeples. But one Confederate invent 
mother we had forgotten. “ H, B.C 
war was going on, writes to tl d 
dead dogs, and gives some striki 
establishment of a joint stock company 
Sirian Hair Oil Company it might 
sized, tolerably fat dog to yield a 
deodorized some of it, and it mad 
of the toilet. In the crude state i 
curriers’ use. The skins of thr 
cur which is often called the ye x 
in and around the hovels of the poor w 
dog” we hope was tried —all made ex 
seen boots made trom this isa 
black and giue ein ) | 
lifteen or twenty thousat 
weather in this city and Brooklyn 
thing besides manure. 
— 
LAstr autumn F. P. Blair, an hered 
the test oath which « uded 
Missouri. It i 
ind ec} imp no mnie 
have had it in { it ) 
recently doing, with a view s r 
success would haye admi 
clined the oath, and his vote b ae | 
iwainst the judge of election who 
have been a cause of vreit heart 
ble talk, But this case excited a pecu 
inticipated that the United States Co 
the complainant, On the « t ! 
ind the general, who played s 
his former companions and tri s. 
— <-> 
A Goop deal to the surpris ey 
ing reports that the ! rai y 
District was yesterday disentom 
ast resting place, and pu 1 it s 
‘ertain that no educational qua 
certain that an amendin ; | 
sulfrage to all persons Was 
purpose of alding a ie 
Senate were a iilt ess 1 
the question, whether or not the peop 
ground of the Union party in refer 
> 
Boston is again instructing her s 
sie opens this year to ill classes 
houses in different parts of the ¢ 
bay areconstantly luwing. Itisnots 


New York to Long Branch, but 
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+ a octet a 
restricted to those who can afford to resort to this and other localities. CONGRESS. 

The spirit which suggested this public benefit is the same which Monday, June %.—In the Senate, a bill to allow claims of loyal persons at the South 
founded the free library of Boston, only it is to be noted that the fer stores furnished to the army was strongly contested. In the discussion of the tax 
iil first i é tl t . the obstaci te @ Mheors bill, the tax on raw cotton was retained by a vote of 24 to 10, and, after sundry amend- 
‘ory ri irst ‘re, Oo + co 4 ‘4 e ystacies é LD) i j 2 P . 
SOFALY Came Ure. Ske, OF TAO CONMAET) ccsnegitted ary ments, the bill was read a third time and passed. 


proc ed from “the great unwashed,” and, perhaps, to conciliate this In the House, Mr. Morrill reported a bill amendatory of the tariff act; referred to 


class of the community with baths is the speediest way to get at our Committee of the Whole on and after Thursday, the 28th. A joint resolution, amending 
that of June 15, 1866, respecting bounties to colored soldiers, which, by mistake, 
oe —————— | was restricted to those free at the time of their enlistment, was passed. A mes- 
sage from the President was read concerning the imprisonment without habeas corpus 
of American citizens in Ireland. The House non-concurred in three out of the Senate's 
questions, it is found, debatable by monarchical as well as by repub- six amendments of the army bill, and called for a committee of conference. It agreed, 
lican states. Prussia has declared the Germanic Confederation at an , however, to reduce the appropriation for army contingencies from $250,000 to $100,000 ; 
to appropriate about seven millions to the Freedmen’s Bureau for the next fiscal year, 
and to require the quartermaster to prefer American products in contracting for sup- 
plies 
of the Federal army on the 14th, and Prussia at once declared war and June %.—In the Senate, the bill to amend and continue in force the bill establish 
invaded Saxony. On the 16th it was telegraphed from Prague that | ing the Freedmen’s Bureau was taken up and passed—yeas, 26; nays, 6. It continues 
the Bureau for two years, and provides among other things for the equitable settlement 
of the land-titles involved by Gen. Sherman's famous order. The bill goes back to the 
House for concurrence in the amendments. 
Schkeuditz and Zeitz, for the possession of Leipzig. Communication In the House, the bill regulating the transportation of nitro-glycerine and other 
between Dresden and Berlin is completely cut off. Prussian troops | inflammable and explosive oils, was reported from a committee of conference, and 
passed. Also, a bill prohibiting any State making discrimination in the rates of pilot 
age between vessels of different States or against U.S. national vessels, and annulling 
all such discriminations. The Internal Revenue bill as amended by the Senate was re- 
She is reported to have manifested some anxiety for her Hungarian | ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
border. Kossuth had advised his countrymen, from Turin, to wait in 
patience, and’ Deék, somewhat enigmatically, told them at Pesth that 
the future of their country depended rather on fortunate chances than 


books, 


Tue right of secession and the perpetuity of confederations are 


end, and Austria has declared it indissoluble ; and of course the Fed- 
eral Diet has sided with Austria. That body ordered the mobilization 


she had occupied Lébau and Zittau, on Saxon soil, with a view to the 
capture of Dresden, and, oa her own territory, had concentrated at 


also entered Hanover from the north, and. traffic across that frontier 
was prohibited. Austria’s counter movements are not yet known. 


June %.—The Senate concurred in the House amendments to the bill regulating 
the transportation of nitro-glycerine. The bill regulating the elective franchise in the 
District of Columbia was taken up and discussed, and an amendment making the 
ability to read and write a necessary qualification was rejected—yeas, 15; nays, 19. 
on political combinations, The lines of the Po and Mincio are no | In the House, a bill to prevent smuggling was passed. The tax bill was considered, 
longer passable to or from Venetia. There is a grave contingency that | and the Senate amendment reducing the tax on cotton from five to two cents a pound 
the horrors of cholera may be added to those of bloodshed. The dis- | non-concurred in; also, that allowing gas and railway companies to add the tax to their 


i i ; charges. 
case has broken out in Northern Prussia near the mouth of the Oder. | 


oo 


THE FREEDMEN. 





~~ 
eS 


livTEEN hundred women in England have petitioned for the exten- A oe , 
I Tue animosities of races are yet bitter at the South and seem 


to grow more demonstrative as the days go on. In Goldsboro’, North 
Carolina, a commissioner of the town, about a fortnight since, set upon 
a discharged colored soldier, who, in attempting to escape, was shame- 
| fully maltreated by the crowd that had gathered. The mayor refused 
a . sheng: ‘i 2 ‘ AA |to receive colored testimony against the assailant, who was accord- 
whom they areeaddressed, a qualification for which female politicians | . . . ee ay : 

att : ‘ ’ : ae ingly discharged from custody, while the victim was retained. A nat- 

have hitherto displayed little regard. From this peculiarity the op-|  °, , a al Rh ead 
oP r ._| ural expression of indignation on the part of the colored citizens was 
ponents of their enfranchisement draw a strong argument against their = . ‘ ‘ P 
; ‘epee nee aa . gh itp ... ,| the occasion of the mayor's ordering the arrest of all who censured his 
claims, treating it as an indication of the total absence of the political | , : e “eae 
/conduct! Resistance to such an order was inevitable, and bloodshed 
ensued. Three miles from Memphis, on the 20th, a colored household 
was attacked by seven armed desperadoes, and though these were 
finally repulsed with the loss of one of their number, the negroes had 
three killed and were all more or less injured. On the 19th two col- 
ored women were violated by a white man who entered their house. 
At Charleston, on the 23d, some white and black boys quarrelling 
|involved men on both sides. The ringleaders were arrested by the 
| police, and subsequently three hundred blacks got together and, 
“oat e » anxious t t | headed by negro soldiers, marched through the lower portion of the 

great occasions of women anxious to yote. ; pet. 5 : : 
‘city. A military and police force attacked and drove them from the 
| streets with numerous arrests, In Clay county, Georgia, a sheriff 
|sought to compel a freedman to report to the agent of the Bureau, 


sion of the franchise to widows and unmarried women possessing the | 
needful property qualification, The petition was presented through Mr. | 
Mill, and it is said to be the most sensible and able document of this | 
sort which has yet seen the light. The demand is moderate, and it is 
supported by arguments which are likely to have weight with those to 


sense. The best answer to this perhaps is, that utterly powerless 
people are generally deficient in logic, and that women will never apply 
hard sense to politics or anything else on which they can exercise no 
influence whatever. There is fully as much nonsense talked by French 
politicians every day as could possibly be produced in a female parlia- 
ment, and for much the same reason. Frenchmen have never had the 
control of their own affairs, and half their political speeches are apt to 
rhapsody, and the other half twaddle, which is doubtless what the 


lay Revicw, or any other cynic, would say of the utterances on 


“o> 


Amip the yoluminous war news from Europe one little paragraph 


is quite overlooked, and yet it tells of one of those victories which we | whereupon the negro stabbed the officer fatally, as is supposed, and 
are assured belong to peace as well as to war. The makers of the | was immediately shot dead by the bystanders. In Thomaston, Georgia, 
Atlantic cable congratulated themselves, on the 14th, on finishing their | seyeral negroes are reported to have violated their contracts, and to 
labors, To-anorrow is the date fixed for the sailing of the Great) haye resisted incarceration. A riot was the consequence, in which 


Eustere from Sheerness for Valentia, If hostilities last a couple of | both whites and blacks lost their lives, but the latter were overcome 
months, it is possible we may study their progress with almost as fresh | and imprisoned. 

n interest as if we were in London or Paris, | 

—On the 12th of this month the leading citizens of Oxford, Missis- 

sippi, having been impressed with their duty to the freedmen, issued a 
circular giving some reasons why the latter ought to be educated 
; eyen the danger to the Republic of “ illiterate voters” being enumer- 
: ao i ‘ated. Their religious obligations were especially acknowledged, ani 
May, attacked the Russians with 20,000 men and 21 cannon, He lost | . a : ‘ a Fs ‘ 
| the immediate result is a Sunday-school with one hundred pupils and 
twelve teachers. 


> o——__—_——_ 
RusstAN aggrandizement in the East, which has met with some re- 
ince entering Bokhara, is again encouraged by a decisive defeat 
‘the Prince of Bokhara, who, in a recent engagement on the 20th of 


ut two of his guns and inflicted little damage on his enemy. 
Some idea of the spread of telegraphic communication over the globe 


} . . | 2 . . . re a2 
may be had from the fact that the news of this engagement reaches | The Bureau is transporting the surplus population of the Virginia 
America in scareely more than a month from the date of the event | peninsulas to homes in various parts of the North, The relief to the 
itself. } State thus depleted will be great. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Perwaprs the bitterest pill which the Americans had to swallow in the 
war of 1812 was the capture of the Chesapeake by the Shannon. The num- 
ber and the brilliancy of the naval victories gained over the British had un- 
duly excited expectation, and Capt. Lawrence sailed out of Boston harbor on 
the morning of June Ist, 1813, with the confidence of an easy victory. His 
confidence, too, was shared by the whole community, and the news of the 
disaster was received with wondering incredulity, which speedily turned 
into dejection and rage, only relieved by the gallant conduct of the Chesa- 
peake’s crew and the heroic death of her commander. The life of Sir 
Philip Bowes Ven Broke, Bart., the commander of the Shannon on that 
occasion, has just been written by the Rev. J. G. Brighton, M.D., and 





although as a book it is very badly put together, it contains some interest- | 
ing details of the cruise and victory of the Shannon. Broke’s life was | 
otherwise very uneventful. He went into the navy young, and although | 
he had captured several French vessels and burned a good number of Amer- 


ican ships which were easy prey, he had never been engaged in any great 
action. After the capture of the Chesapeake he was laid up by his wound, 
which caused his retirement, and he lived in seclusion until his death in 
1841. The incidents in his life were very few, and, with his characteristic 


reserve, he had expressed himself very briefly on paper, so that it is not sur- | 


prising that the chief event of his career occupies about half of the memoir. 


The whole account of the action given in his journal is comprised in three | 
lines: “June 1st. Off Boston. Moderate. N.W. W. Lawrence. P.M. | 
Took Chesapeake.” The challenge which he designates by “ W(rote) Law- | 
rence” is given in full, and is a fair, spirited production. Nothing particu- | 


larly new is brought forward with regard to the fight. 


—The graduates and students of University College, London, held a'| 


meeting on the 30th of May to present a testimonial of plate and books to 
Mr. David Masson, the late professor of English language and literature in 
that college, on his being elected to the chair of belles-letters in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Mr. Farrer Herschel presided. Prof. Masson ex- 


pressed the pleasure with which he looked back on his thirteen years’ pro- | 
fessorship there, and said that he went to Edinburgh because Scotland was | 


his native country, and he had a natural desire to return there; and that 
while in London circumstances had prevented his giving the whole of his 
attention to his professional duties, so that he felt it incumbent upon him 
either to give up those duties or to exercise them where he could give them 
his undivided attention. He had chosen the latter course. 

—Sir John Bowring is about to publish a translation of poems selected 
from the works of the popular Hungarian poet, Alexander Petiéfi, of whom 
he gave an interesting account in an essay contributed to the “Gentle 
man’s Magazine.’” Among the Magyar people his poems are like “ house- 


hold words,” and he has as strong a hold on all classes of his countrymen 
as Burns and Béranger had on the Scotch and French. His genius was | 


very prolific, and therg is some difficulty in choosing among so many excel- 
lent poems. He died young—at twenty-six—after having passed through 
every stage of want, at a high position of social and political influence, 
fighting by the side of Bem. The following is Bowring’s translation of 
“ Jo ideje lement a nap :” 


* All the earth is wrapped in shadows, 
And the dews have drenched the meadows, 
And the moon has taken her station, 
And the midnight rules creation ; 
Where is my beloved staying ? 
In her chamber, kneeling, praying. 
Is she praying for her lover? © 
Then her heart is flowing over: 
My beloved ! is she keeping 
Watch, or is she sweetly sleeping ? 
If she dream, her dreams are surely 
Of the one she loves so purely.” 
If she sleep not, if she pray not, 
If to listening ear she say naught. 
Thought with thought in silence linking, 
O! I know of whom she’s thinking: 
Think, O think of me, sweet angel 
Rose of life, and love's evangel! 
All the thonghts that melt or move thee 
Are like stars that shine above thee, 
And while shining, to the centre 
Of thy spirit’s spirit enter, 
And there light a flame supernal, 
Like eternal love, eternal.” 


’ 


—In Notes and Queries a writer suggests a new origin of the name of 
Gibraltar. “Not far south of Samalout on the Nile rises a precipitous rock 
from the river's bank, which my dragoman called Jubal-el-tayir, from jabal, 
a mountain, and tayir, a bird, in Arabic. He stated that there were other 
eminences of the same name higher up the river. If J remember rightly 


| there isa Gibraltar or Jadal-eltayir on the Gulf of Suez. The Gibraltar in 
Spain may be derived from the Arabie words jaba/, a mountain, and ,a 
| Way or passage ; and perhaps signified, as originally written, the mountain 
of or by the passage—i. ¢., the passage from Africa into Spain. It is 
; equally probable that the first part of éhe name of the Moorish leader 
Tarik-ben-Zeyad was bestowed on the rock to commemorate his successful 
landing in Europe.” 

—In the lists of recent publications the following French historical 
works appear: “ La Vendée en 1793, par E. Bonnemére ; 
d’Angouléme, Reine de Navarre, et la Renaissance, par V. Luro;” “ Marie 
Antoinette, Louis XVI, et sa Famille Royale ;” 
des Mémoires Secrets, pour servir & l'Histoire de la République des Lettres 
(Mais, 1763—Février, 1782);’ “ Mémoires lus a3 la Sorbonne 
Séances extraordinaires du Comité Impérial des Travaux Historiques et des 
Sociétés Savantes tenues le 19, 20, et 21 Avril, 1865:° “ Louis XV. (172 
-1757), par J. Michelet :” the first volume of “ Mémoires de Mdlle. de Mont- 
pensier, petite-fille de Henri IV., Collation¢s sur le Manuscrit Autographe 
avec Notes, par A. Chéruel ;” the third volume of 


“Journal Anecdotique tire 


Gans ies 


‘La France sous Louis 
XV., par M. Alphonse Jobez, ancien représentant ;” and “ La Correspond 
ance de Marie Antoinette avec les Empereurs Joseph IT. and Leopold IL, 
ses Fréres (1775-1794), avec quatre facsimile originaux,” which will re 
open the discussion as to the genuineness of the former series of Marie 
, Antoinette’s letters. 

—The last book of M. Renan, “ Les Apotres,” is still a target for the fire 
of the religious journals of Paris. The Rerve du Monde Cathe! . founded 
by Louis Veuillot, in the number of the 10th of May contains an article on 


this book by M. Laserre, which is so bitter and malignant as to have excited 





a sentiment of repulsion even in the bosom of the clerical party. M. Georges 
Seigneur, editor of the Crois¢, itself no tender journal to its adversaries, has 
felt himself obliged to publish in his paper the following note on the violent 
refutation of M. Laserre, which adds strength to what for some years has 
| been said of the strange excesses of religious journalism: “ The article of 
M. Laserre begins with two pages of such impropriety, to say nothing more, 
that it is impossible for us not to protest against it. 
of Catholic polemics we are unwilling to let such an occurrence go without 


For the honor 


loudly expressing the painful impression which it has made upon us.” 
—As a specimen of the liberty allowed in the Catholic ranks to those 


who do not choose to agree, even in matters foreign to faith, with the official 


clergy, the case of the Abbé André, curé of Vaucluse, can be taken. He 
had published a dissertation entitled, “ Les lois de |’ glise sur la nomination 


ides curés,” a subject certainly very inoffensive. The book was, of course, 


referred to the Jndex. After a careful examination, the Sacred Congregation 
made the singular decision “ that there was no reason for putting the book 
on the Jndex, but that the author, notwithstanding, deserved not only a 
;mark of blame, but even a severe admonition.” The erime of which the 
| Abbé André was guilty was that Gregory XVI, | pt of May 1, 
1845, and Pius IX., by a judgment of the congregation of bishops, had 
wished to reserve this discussion to the Holy See. The worthy pastor must 


Ww a rescript 


| disavow his book, on an open question, and receive a public reprimand, Yet 
| %) YF . 

| it is called calumny to say that Catholicism smothers all discussion. 

| —A collection of Greek MSS. which, until now, have been hidden in the 


ra,and other 





| archives of Naples and in the monasteries of Monte Cassino, C: 
| . . . .* , a . a 
monastic buildings, has lately been published by Signor Francesco Trinchera 


superintendent of the archives of Naples. The work is published in one vol 
| ume quarto, and is entitled “ Syllabus Grecarum Membranarum que partim 


rtim in Cassinensi ¢ 





Neapoli in majori tabulario, et primaria Bibliotheca, ps 
| nobio ac Cavensi et in Episcopali Tabulario Neritino jamdiu delitescentes, in 
In the first part Signor Trinchera, beginning with the Hel 


| lucem prodeunt.” 
lenic origin of the many cities and towns of the southern provinces, sketches a 
brief history of “ Grecesino” under the Romans, under the dominion of the 
Goths, under the emperors of Byzantium, and successively under the Nor 


man, Swabian, and Angiovine kings, concluding with a report of the re 
searches and labors which he and the learned men connected with him in 

the archives of Naples have made in order to collect and explain the MSS. 
of which this volume is asyllabus. The second part contains three hundred 
and fifty-two Greek MSS. (with a Latin translation) from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries. The third part is composed of the reproduction in fac 

simile of numerous extracts from these MSS., with the signatures and seals 
of the times, and a complete index of words and things treated of in the 
MSS. In the innumerable details which these documents supply of private 
and civil religious life in the Middle Ages is brought to light a phase hith 

erto unexplored of that mixed society of Greek and Italian, Roman and bar. 
| barian, Catholic and Byzantine, that inhabited Southern Italy, 
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Ooe of the most welcome announcements of the season is the poems of 
Messrs. 


cons by her brother, D. G. 


toberts, of Boston, are to re 
Rossetti. 
match the seme publishers’ edition of Jean Ingelow’s poems, and as two 
new day of Engbish 
But in our opinion Miss Rossetti far transcends her rival in genius, 


Miss Christina G. Rossetti, which the 


publish, With four desi The volume is to 


poetesses of the poetry they deserve to be classed to- 
gether. 
and when the American public have had an equal opportunity to appreciate 
her quality, we are confident they will agree with us. She uses words as 
brash, with remarkable vigor,and with 
What we 


nye of themes, and on this account the colleetion of her 


her Pre-Raphaelite brother uses the 
all the simplicity and homeliness of trath, cannot speak know- 


ing yot is her ra 
scattered poems under one cover will be welcome. “ Macmillan’s Magazine” 


has latterly been her principal channel of communication with her admirers. 


MORALITY AS THE RELIGION OF CHINA.* 
and ascending the Nile, we found there 


Ir 


the same 


in journeying today to E.ypt, 


people whom Hlerodotu) foand so many centuries ago—the people 
who built the pyramids and filled the temple palaces of Karnak and Luxor 
With the woaders of their monstrous art—we should feel doubtless the same 
awe with which the lively Greek was inspired as he walked the now speech- 
less streets of Memphis or of Thebes, and we should take mach greater pains 
to satisfy & more eager curiosity as to the origin and history of a race pos- 


sessed of so much knowledge, and at the same time misled by so much 


superstition. Yet beyoud the Indian Ocean there exists at this moment a 
nation as intelligent and ingenious, whose origin, if we could trace it, would 
probably be found to date from a period preceding the rise of the Egyptian 
indeed, ther 


fact so unique as this lony and solitary existence of the Chinese ; 


civilization. In the general history of mankind, i re is hardly a 
for, as they 
go beyond tradition in their extreme antiquity, so all along the course of 
history they appear always as «sel f-developed, peculiar people, owing nothing 
to foreign influence, though often subjugated by foreign invaders. 

But, without seeking the causes of this singular tenacity of life, it is a fact, 
perhaps not sufficiently considered, that their entire want of what we call 
For it is only as 
a civilization grows old that the religion which gave it life dies out. It was 


not until the Greek genius had touched the limits of its power that it began 


religion is the strongest evidence of their great antiquity. 


to question the popular mythology ; 
been accomplished by Rome that the stately ceremonial of the Roman 
temples ceased to have a hold upon the general mind; while the finer 
thonght of the early priests of Exypt was almost wholly lost to the kno-v- 
ledge of men as soon as the Egyptian civilization, instead of being aggres- 
sive, relapsed into that unbroken monotony which characterized it for cen- 
yptians became Christians from mere disgust at the 
grossness of their ancient worship. 


turies before the Ey 

With the example of China before us, however, it might be a question 
how long the ancient civilization would have survived if the efforts of the 
Alexandrian philosophers to revive a purer morality had been successful, 
if the doctrine of the Stoics had been less severe or that of Epicurus better 
understood, But just as fast as the ancient faith broke up, its place was 
taken by another of a higher type and an enduring character. Marcus Au- | 
relius had no time to become the Confucius of the Roman world, 


doctrines of Christianity were sweeping the ancient civilization away from 


its old bisis. Lo China, however, the case was different. Whether from | 
the vast antiquity of its civilization hiding the earlier growth of the religious 


sentiment, or from the early tendency of the Chinese mind to purely moral 
doctrine, there is no period known to us when the religious predominated | 
although the fact that there 
must have been such a period cannot be doubted by one who has studied | 


over the strictly intellectual elemeat in China ; 


carefully the historical conditions of the development of the human mind. 
lence the great length of time which must have elapsed after the Chinese | 
civilization had been fairly established before such a man as Confucius could 
For, besides having no religious 
doctrine, he had very faint conceptions of a future life. He admitted the | 
life, in but the whole spirit of his 
teaching is limited to this world—which again shows how old the Chinese 
must have been when he appeared, for it is only as a civilization has long | 


have been received as a universal guide. 


fact of sucha teed, in a general way ; 


been stationary in its maturity that the mind comes to occupy itself much | 
nore with this life than with the 

Ata spirit of philosophical | 
enquiry is so wide-spread, it is interesting to observe what success a nation 


next. 


time, therefore, like the present, when the 


so cultivated and so ancient as the Chinese has had in attempting to get on 


with morality instead of religion; for with no other people, we may add, 


*-*La Morale chez - * Chinois, par Lonis-Auguste Martin, Auteur des Civilisations 


primitives en Orient.” Paris; Didier et Cie., Libraires-Aditeurs. 
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it was not till the task of conquest had | 


for the | 
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have the eternal laws of goodness and justice and truth been so completely 
developed in practical formulas, of which the little treatise of M. Martin 
furnishes a compendious statement. But this substitution of morality for 
it should be borne in mind, chietly among the middie and 
higher classes ; the lower classes have taken up for the most part with the 
worship of Buddhism, which came in about the same tim®, perhaps, with 
Confucius, and which must, no doubt, be looked upon asa religion, Pre- 
ceding Confucius, however, by half a century, at a period when China was 
in a state of political and moral dissolution which would have made it an 
easy prey to the Tartars if a powerful reaction had not set in, the doctrine 
of Lao-tsen was the best preparation through the excess of its spiritualism 
for the more practical truth which Confucius inculeated. To disengage the 
soul from the trammels of the body, to annihilate the passions, and finally to 
attain absorption in the contemplation of the supreme reason, was the object 
of Lao-tsen. But the gentleness and resignation and love which breathe 
through his philosophy, though they led on the one hand to a beautiful 
At an epoch of de- 


religion exists, 


charity, led also on the other to a supine indifference. 
cadence when the luxury and cruelty of the rich brought misery and op- 
pression upon the poor, the asceticism of Lao-tsen was a natural remedy. 
But a philosophy which makes the perfection of man to consist in throwing 
off his corporeal nature condemns itself in the end to impotence and decay. 

He who knows men, said Lav-tsen, is prudent ; he who knows himseif is 
enlightened. Confucius knew men—few philosophers have known them 
better— and from the middle of the sixth century before Christ, when he was 
born, to this day his glory survives among the nation he taught; his pre- 
cepts are written in letters of gold all over a great empire, and bear fruit in 
numberless lives. Unlike the teachers of almost all other religious, the 
enemy of mysticism, he claimed no supernatural power ; le founded no reli- 
gion and invented no philosophy ; he was neither a legislator, nor prophet, 
nor king. But, recognizing in man a moral and social mission here on the 
earth, he attempted only to comprehend its importance, and to discover the 
| means for accomplishing it. And that means he found in the moral nature 
‘of man, in the sentiments of goodness, and beauty, and justice, and truth, 
which he reduced to maxims for the regulation of the conduct. He recog- 
nized the existence, indeed, of a superior principle of intelligence ; but the 
| basis of his theory of duty, his fundamental dogma, did, not have reference 
to another life and a higher being, but to this life and to earthly relations. 
for, as others 


| That basis was filial piety, exaggerated even to fanaticism ; 
conceived a divine personality, of which they could not explain the nature, 
and so called it a mystery, Confucius conceived a moral ideal inaccessible to 
‘the efforts of man, and called it perfection. Filial piety towards the Em- 
peror and towards parents is thus, to-day, the dominant cult in China; and 
| so strong is the sentiment of its importance that the titles of the mandarins 
are not transmitted to their sons, but ascend to their ancestors. 

Conscience to illamine the soul, intelligence to distinguish good from 
evil, humanity, which is justice and courage in the heart—they were the 
| faculties upon which Confucius relied. His defect was that, being above all 
' things a man of observation and the world, and finding that men were uni- 
versally given to care more for themselves than for others, he made selfish- 
ness a principle of life, although within necessary limits, for “ he whose 
| heart is right,” he said, “ and who has for others the same regard which he 
‘has for himself, does not depart from the moral law nor the duties prescribed 
‘to others, and dves not do to others what he would not have others do to him.” 

He saw the facts of life, but he did not investigate their causes profoundly. 
| He passed days without food and nights without sleep in meditation, but he 
rhe he said, really nothing from it; that is, by his own confession, he 

‘never lifted himself above this world to behold the spiritual grace which en- 

| fulds and illumines it. 
| Thus, under the influence of this teaching, the character of the Chinese 
| has become substantially positive. They seek the satisfaction of material 

‘interests only. Inaccessible to theories, they are content with their ancient 

discoveries, because these discoveries affurd them the means to gratify all 
their wants. Having lifted themselves very early by their inventions into 

a position superior to that of other nations, they have ceased to progress, 

because the necessities of their earthly nature having been once appeased, 
' they have no motive to purify or exalt it by the study of a higher ideal, of 

‘which they have no conception. Thus, as M. Martin says, the Chinese 

‘civilization resembles the figures on their vases, which are remarkable for 

the fineness of their lines and their brilliant coloring, but express no senti- 

' ment or passion. 

And thus it is that the Chinese philosophers have no knowledge of love 
| transcending sex, because their conception of life does not go beyond its 
‘materialism ; and they seldom speak of the relations of the sexes except 

| with great reserve, for woman was something apart from man, partaking 
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rather of the character of the animal creation. The birth of a daughter 
was a misfortune, as it is today in China a malediction. Is a son born’ 
says one of the ancient books, he is laid upon a bed and wrapped in rich 
stuffs, for the master, the chief, the sovereign is born, and to him empire 
belongs. Is a daughter born? she is laid upon the ground and wrapped in 
a piece of common cloth, for there is neither good nor evil in her; let her 
learn how to prepare the food of the family and how to avoid being a 
charge upon her relations. And even Confucius consecrates by his author 
ity this subjection of woman, this degradation of the wife which strikes a1 
the root of social order. 

If th Chinese practised faithfully, indeed, the traditional morality of 
Confucius, they would be one of the most just and liberal and compassion 
ate of nations; for there is hardly any theory of morals so complete, s« 
characterized throughout by good sense, as theirs. And so the ancients, if 
they had lived as Socrates and Plato taught, would have been among the 
wisest and purest nations, But it is just at this point that human nature 
has thus far broken down. The moral law in China makes a great deal ot 
private and public duties, but there is little social justice ; it affirms that 
the obligations of men are reciprocal, but it does not sanction them ; it 
blames the abuse of power, but cannot prevent it; it declares every one 
responsible for his own deeds, but makes the son answer for the sins of the 
father ; it preaches humanity, and preserves slavery; it exalts filial piety, 
and leaves the wife and mother and daughter in a condition of servile deg- 
radation. 

Thus half selfish, half indifferent, the Chinese are crafty, deceitful, 
overbearing with the weak, servile with the strong; indisposed to fight, 
but so eager for revenge that they) will drown themselves in their enemy’s 
well in order to bring down upon him the punishment of the law. What- 
ever, therefore, may be claimed for the purity of the Chinese morality in its 
higher expression, it must be admitted that the practice of it is a failure, 
for it has no inspiration ; it stops with reason, and can find no explanation 
for sentiment or devotion. It eliminates the spiritual, and so confesses its 
inability to deal with the whole problem of life, and therefore to found 
durabie institutions ; and, in point of fact, the signs of decay are visible to 
the close observer throughout the empire. 

The philosophy of history, then, if it teaches anything, teaches that 
faith in a continually ascending life is necessary to the preservation of a 
civilization ; and it isin our modern civilization alone that this condition 
of permanence seems to be found. 





o<2 
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POEMS OF GEORGE ARNOLD.* 

Ir is to the honor of Ticknor & Fields that a volume of poetry with their 
imprint is sure of notice, and has almost a right to claim careful attention. 
Set aside the well-earned reputation of that house, and, unless cne happens 
to be an adept in the philosophy which finds sermons in stones and moral- 
izes everything, there is almost no reason for noticing this volume. 

The constant succession, constant as the appearing of new false blos- 
soms with each returning year, of those ineffectual poetic natures which, 
confusedly feeling within them all the stir and perturbation of spring, are 
yet destined to wither and drop off abortive, incapable of coming to any 
fruit of poetry, is really pathetic. Vanity, pretension, affectation, hambug 
of many sorts, with little of good to counterbalance, it is usual to find ac- 
companying the display. But after all it is not necessarily or exclusively 
ridiculous, often as it is presented to us in that light, although, practically, 
the application of ridicule is well enough ; haply some may thereby be saved 
from purseverance in a vain attempt, and the rest of us so be spared the 





sight of weakness exposing itself—a spectacle, be it said for the credit of 


human nature, one of the most uncomfortable, even painful, that man as a | 


social animal is called on to endure, and which it is no wonder he tries by 
any fair means to prevent. 


In the sense in which we may call poets all men who are not duller than 


| 


the clod, hopelessly imbruted—and, perhaps, in this meaning there are no_ 


total exceptions among all the tribes of men—George Arnold was a poet. 
The power, and beauty, and harmony, and mystery of nature—of nature,in 
the widest signification of the word, the poetry of the microcosm as well as of 
the external world, the poetry which is everywhere, in all things, of which 
life is made, he, like others, could in part discern and could intermittently 
feel. To express it, to do hardly anything more than vaguely express his 
feeling of its existence, is beyond him, and although in every piece which 
he wrote there are indications of poetic sensibility, he has left behind him 
no single piece worthy the name of poem. He could not. He is no longer 


*“ Drift: a Sea-shore Idyl, and Other Poems. George Arnold.” Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields, Pp. 177. 





living, and he died when only thirty-one years old; bat if at that age it was 
soon to do much, it was very late te be making beginnings, and, judging 
him by this book, before he could commence poet he would have had to 
begin over. There is no wealth of fancy in it, no depth of thought, no 
strength of passion, no peculiar felicities of rhythm or diction, no force of 
imagination, nothing but that weak, half-morbid, melancholic sentiment of 
regret which preys upon the baffled poet who, having mistaken aspiration for 
inspiration and discovered his mistake, is without strength of jadgment and 
power of self-restraint to impose silence on himself and set himself to labor in q 
new field. Mixed with this feeling is another, allied to it, which occasionally 
speaks in the verses—remorse, profitiess repentance, real perhaps, perhaps 
feigned and poetical only, for years thrown away, opportunities and energies 
wasted in riotous or indolent self indulgence, every labor undone, every daty 
disregarded, life left without dignity, till, as he says in * Recrimination :” 


“Till the glase of your life is darkened, and darkly through it you see 
Broken and ghastly fragments of duty and destiny.” 


Then again, seeking refuge from this feeling, he naturally falls often into a 
eynical indifferentism which scorns fame, wealth, goodness, and badness, 
smokes a pipe in laziness, and pets a terrier—Jack, of course, being kinder 
and more faithful in affection than man or any woman, and the smoke of 
the killikinick as substantial and as satisfying as the world of pleasure 
and business and human endeavor. 

Evidently this is not a rare character which we have been describing, 
but one which is familiar and ordinary. To give it, with its narrow range 
and small depth and commonplaceness, such expression as should be notice- 
able among poetical utterances, would require far more than its own, more 
than common, force of genius. It will be easy, letting Mr. Arnold speak for 
himself, to show that this be does not possess : 


* The river down to the ocean flows 
By reedy flats and marshes bare; 
And the leafless poplars stand in rows 
Like ghostly sentinels watching there. 
“An osprey sails with wings spread wide, 
Down-slanting from his even flight, 
To a sedzy spot, where the falling tide 
Has left some kind of drift in sight. 


“* A blackened mass, by the tide left bare, 
In the tangled weeds and the slimy mud, 
The osprey shrieks as he settles there. 
And a deathly horror chills my blood.’ 


This poem is from “ Drift,” an idyl modelled after Tennyson's “ Brook,” 
blank-verse alternating with rhymes. The rhymed portions, like the songs 
in Tennyson's “ Princess,” having a not too obvious connection with their 
context, do not suffer greatly by being separated and offered alone for judg- 
ment. These verses seem to us to have very little in them that makes them 
worth reading or worth writing. They are smooth and easy; the picture- 
painting is not too bad, unless in that, as in other branches of poetry, we 
call barely good enough too bad ; the dim suggesting of horror is not a new 
device, but the suggestion is well enough conveyed, except that almost 
everybody knows, and those who do not know should say nothing about it, 
that the osprey never leaves its business of catching fish to gorge itself on 
carrion. It is a pretty word in a verse, however. But these images have 
been used often, the sentiment is worn threadbare, the whole thing is the 
utterance of proverbially unendurable mediocrity. 

“The Lees of Life” is another average specimen of the author's powers : 

**T have had my will, 

Tasted every pleasnre ; 
I have drauk my fill 

Of the purple mea-ure ; 
It has lost its zest, 
Sorrow is my guest, 

O, the lees are bitter—bitter,— 
Give me rest! 

** Love once filled the bowl 

Runving o'er with blis-es, 
Made my very soul 

Drank with crimson kisses ; 
Bat I drank it dry 
Love has passed me by, 

O, the lees are bitter—bitter,— 
Let me die 

Mr. Arnold was for several years a successful writer for the press ; he was 
a clever humorist, as one in each dozen or so of his “ McArone Papers” 
makes evident , as we read the preface containing a biographical notice of 
the kind called “ appreciative "—usually so called because they conceal one- 
half the character of the <ubject, and unjustly estimate the other half—we 
were glad to believe, without abatement, all that Mr. Winter says of the 
kind heart of his friend, of his generous sympathies, his integrity and honor. 
But these qualities and powers were far from making him a poet, which Mr. 
Winter, and we fear not a few others, may suppose him to be. We cannot 
think his friends or his publishers have done judiciously in making for him 
a claim which, it is fair to suppose, if he were living he would not make for 


‘himself. He knew, with grief perhaps, that his ideal was far above his reach. 
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Articles on any of the eubjects uevally discussed in thie journal will be received from 
@ny quarter. If nsed, they will be liderally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

AU Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


P _ _ - - — 


TO OUR READERS. 

Tuk second yolume of Tuk Natron closes with the present number. 
In the next volume, commencing with July 5th, we shall return to the 
weekly issue, as that which experience has shown to be best adapted 
t the public taste and requirements in a journal of this character. 

It is confidently believed that every feature of the paper which has 
hitherto found favor with the public, will, during the coming year, be 
marked by still greater excellence, 

One attraction of the new volume will be a series of papers from 
Mr. G. P. Marsh upon the last edition of “ Webster's Dictionary”—one 
or more on each letter of the alphabet, and containing word histories, 
and other notes and comments, of the highest interest and value not 


only to those who use the dictionary, but to all students of philology. 


We have made it a rule, from which we haye only rarely, and then 
under peculiar circumstances, departed, not to append the names of 
the writers to articles appearing in Tue Nation. We have done so 
because it is notorious that an article of which the author is known is 
hardly ever judged on its merits. If he is still obscure, most people 
will not take the trouble to read what he says; if he is famous, they 
will devour the veriest twaddle that comes from his pen, and insist on 
fresh supplies every day. Anonymous writing has its disadvantages, 
but it is in politics, and too often in literature, the only writing that is 
fairly considered, Many readers have, however, expressed so strong a 
desire to know if not who wrote particular articles, who did write for 
Tur Natron at all, that we append a list of most of those who have 
favored us with contributions in one form or other during the past year: 

Rey. LyMAN Appott ; Pror. WILLIAM F, ALLEN ; EDWARD ATKINSON ; 
W. P. ATKINSON. 

Ronert D. BENEDICT; EUGENE BENSON; JoEL BENTON; JAMES T. 
Brxny ; Miss ANNA BLACKWELL; JOHN BONNER; F. Bootr; CHARLES 
LortnG BRACE; CHARLES D. BRAGDON; PRror. WriuiaAM A. BREWER; 
CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED; Ropert A. Burcu; J. H. BUTLER. 

Epwarp Cary; Miss Paase Cary; Rev. J. W. CHapwick: Miss 
Sarau D.CiArK ; C. B. CONANT; CHARLES T. ConGpDon ; Rey. J. L. Corn- 
ING ; CHRISTOPHER PEARCE CRANCH; W. E. Crospy. 

Hon. Henry WINTER Davis; Jouwn R. DENNETT ; 
A. DICKERMAN ; THEODORE DWIGHT. 

Pror. CHARLES W. ELtIor; SAMUEL ELtIoT; Rev. GEorGE E. E..is. 

JuDGE TrmMoTHy FARRER ; 
Joun SAFFORD Fiske; CHARLES L. 
Forbes ; Rev. O. B. FrorHincHamM. 

Wo. Lioyp Garrison ; W. P.GARRISON ; Pror. D. C. GtLMAN ; Epwin 
I. GoODKIN; Pror. Geo. W. GREENE; Pror. E. W. GuRNEY. 

Dr. Wo. A. HAMMOND; REv. Epwin Harwoop; Rev. Josep HAVEN: 
CHARLEs C. HAZEWELL; MICHAEL H&ILPRIN; Ropert J. Hinton; Mrs. 
JULIA WARD Howe; WiLitAm D. Howes; Mrs. H. Hunt. 

HENRY JAMES, JR. ; 
A. W. KELSEy; 


Epwarp Dicey; 


GASTON Fay; SIDNEY GEORGE FISHER ; 
Fiurnt; J. T. Foarp; J. Irvine 


OLIVER JOHNSON; R. A. JOHNSON. 
Mrs. Saran P. Kina. 

CHARLES LANMAN; AvGusTE LAUCGEL; Henry Carey LEA; 
Josuua LEAVITT; CHARLES GopFREY LELAND; BENJAMIN F. 
Pror. TAYLER Lewis; Dr. FrRANcIsS LIEBER; 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 

Pror. D. H. Manan; Mrs. Jesse Waite Maro; 
Marsu; J. K. Mepspury; E. W. Morton. 

Rev. B. H. NapaL; CHARLES Exior Norton ; CaLep C, NorvELL. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 


HENRY JAMES ; 
FREDERIC Karr ; 
REV. 
LEwIs; 
T. R. Lounssury; Pror. 


Hon. Greorce P, 
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Miss 8S. H. PALFREY; FREDERICK B. Perkins; WILLiaM S. PHILLIPs ; 
Pror, Joun Norton Pomeroy; GEORGE E. Ponp; Pror, Noau PorRTER ; 
S. Powers. 

EDMUND QUINCY. 

JAMES REDPATH. 

FrREDERIC Scuutz; EUGENE SCHUYLER ; 
Artutr G. Sepawick; HeENry D. SepLEY; THomMas G. SHEARMAN ; 
FRANK SHELDON ; Prov. GoLDWIn Situ; A. R. SporrorD; Epmunp C. 
STEDMAN; C. J. Strnp&; W. J. StituMan ; RicHARD HENRY STODDARD ; 
RvussE LL Sturets, JR. . 

BayARD TayLor; Dr. Foster THAYER; Rev. JosEPH P. THOMPSON ; 
THEODORE TiLToN; Pror. H. W. Torrey; N. TouRGUENEFF; REyv. J. T. 
TucKER ; H. T. TUCKERMAN ; Moses C. TYLER. 

HENRY VAN Brunt ; AUBREY DE VERE ; HENRY VILLARD. 


Frank B. Sannornn; Dr. 


C. W. Wartre; Rev. J. H. Warp; Gro. Canor Warp; SAMUEL @. 
Warp ; HERMANN J. WARNER ; W. 'T. WASHBURN ; JUDGE F. WAYLAND ; 


S. WreyMAN; Pror. W. D. WuitNeéy; JouN G. 


CHAUNCEY WRIGHT. 


CHARLES WELFORD; 
WuitTIer ; Dr. Joun WINSLOW ; 
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HINTS FOR FOURTH OF JULY ORATIONS. 

Dvrrve the eighty years of our independent national life we have 
produced but one great publicist, Hamilton, but one decided genius in 
literature, Hawthorne, but one in art, Allston, and only two great natu- 
ral philosophers, Franklin and Rumford, and of these two Rumford 
spent the better part of his life and did all his scientific work in 
Europe. And as the quality of American contributions to literature 
and science has been, on the average, low, so has their quantity been 
small, The annual literary and scientific product of the people of the 
United States is not the twentieth part of that of any other civilized 


people. We read voraciously, but the bulk of our reading is of foreign 
origin. This is as true of our periodical publications in all depart- 


ments of science and literature as of the books we consume. Reprinted 
or translated books and articles constitute ninety-nine hundredths of 
our reading matter. This aspect of our national life is humiliating, and 
has often suggested to sceptical minds, both at home and abroad, cer- 
tain curious doubts concerning the effect on literature and science of a 
state of society in which there are neither depths nor heights, but only 
one common level. 

Acknowledging our inferiority in this regard, and leaving it to the 
future to demonstrate the real influence of republican institutions upon 
science and letters, we may find a full well-spring of consolation and 
hope in recalling the wonderful applications of science and the inven- 
tions of fundamental importance which the world owes to Americans of 
this generation. We do not now refer to the innumerable ingenious 
devices for economizing time and labor which form a very character- 
istic product of the Yankee mind; we propose to enumerate only those 
really great inventions which are of universal application, and which 
are everywhere recognized as American. 

First upon this catalogue shall be named the practical use of anws- 
thetic agents. In the whole history of medicine and surgery there are 
but two or three discoveries which can take rank with this. Vaccina- 
tion is the best parallel. The property possessed by ether and divers 
other substances of producing insensibility had been known to a few 
isolated philosophers for some time, though this property was un- 
doubtedly rediscovered in this country. Neither was the idea of apply- 
ing these agents to the relief of pain a new one. Ether itself had been 
before recommended for this very use. Americans demonstrated that 
ether coul@ be safely administered in quantity sufficient to produce 
complete unconsciousness during many minutes, and that no evil effects 
whatever followed a prolonged inhalation of the vapor. American 
audacity and perseverance changed what had been only a scientific 
suggestion, an ingenious idea, into a practical and most beneficent 
reality. Who can conceive of the infinite load of misery which this in- 
vention has lightened? It is not only that it delivers poor human 
nature from the actual pain of the knife and saw, from the pangs of 
child-birth, and the physical agonies of death—it delivers also from the 
horror of anticipated pain. The discovery will always remain one of 


the chief glories of this generation. 
The vast extent of our Western wheat-fields and the high price of 
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labor in our sparsely settled territory guaranteed a rich reward for all) or curious experiments—but it was reserved for American sagacity and 
successful applications of machinery to agriculture. The actual intro-| enterprise to put in practice upon a large scale the accumulated know: 
duction of horse-reapers is an American achievement, and one of the | ledge on the subject, to realize the importance of the revolution a prae- 
first importance not only to America, but to every other country in | tical telegraph would work, and to make a mechanical and commercial 
which agriculture is carried on upon a large scale, Accordingly, we | success of what had before been a scientific curiosity, a philosophical 
find that the American reapers have been copied, modified to meet | plaything. It is this actual realization of an idea perliaps not new, 
varying conditions, and not seldom spoilt, by the mechanics and agri-| this demonstration of value and power, which is often the chiefest 
cultural engineers of all the nations of Europe. With the reapers} part of a great invention. The science involved in the telegraph was 
should be mentioned the sowing, raking, hulling, and thrashing ma-| chiefly European ; the idea of the telegraph was not ours, but the prac 

chines, which play so important a part in American farming. Agricul-| tical application of the science and actual realization of the idea were 
tural work is the simplest and coarsest of all forms of labor, and yet | purely American. The steam-engine and the telegraph are political 
must be the occupation of the vast majority of the people. The in-| powers—they make the American Union possible. Boston and Phila 

ventions which demand more skill from the farmer, which increase his | delphia were as far apart eighty years ago as New York and San Fran 

head-work and diminish his hand-work, which relieve his muscles but | cisco now. 





exercise his mind, do much to elevate and educate the class which, These great agencies, steam and electricity, created a new want, 
must always constitute the great bulk of the nation. They strengthen | and made necessary a supplementary invention. Why get news hot 
tlie republic. from the event, why send the newspaper by steam over the face of the 


Another purely American invention of the first importance is the | COUDUY, if it must take a week to print a daily paper? The cylinder- 
sewing-machine. This very recent invention has already increased ten- | P™°SS; which strikes a thousand copies an hour, was a fit gift to the 
fold the potential production of every trade which uses a needle, and world from the land which introduced the telegraph. American 
has emancipated American women from that never-ending toil with | cylinder peng pees ae8 used throughout the civilized world, 
the needle which still oppresses all but the richest and the poorest of wherever large CORMEENEETSNS consume the daily newspapers by tens of 
other lands. It is by no means possible to predict, as yet, the full ef- | thousands, This invention was not the result of a single brilliant con 
ception, not the embodiment of a sudden inspiration, but rather the 
result of patiently combining and improving ideas and methods not 


fect of this wonderful invention, but we may be sure that twenty years 
hence hand-sewing will be as curious a sight as is now hand-spinning, : Aelia 
and that the next generation will no more use hand-made garments | absolutely new, but mated in combination, It is not the less on this ac- 
than we use wheat-flour ground between two stones after the manner | comms. a great contribution to the enema of modern communities, 

of the Pompeians. We sce the Italian women to-day using precisely We close this catalogue with the mention of an invention which has 
the same distaff with which the three Sisters spun their fateful thread. | justly reflected great honor upon the American eee in Europe, and 
The American women of this generation have seen the beginning of a which is truly touching in contrast with the brilliant successes which 
change the like of which has not come upon humanity in thousands | W° have already enumerated. Most of the apparatus by which the 
of years—a change which is to affect deeply the domestic habits and blind are taught is of American invention. The whole system of print- 
social customs of the race. This great revolution dates from the in- ing for the blind, the peculiar types, paper, and presses employed, the 
vention of the American sewing-machine. maps, globes, and slates which are used, both in this country and in 
Europe, are the product of the patient study and devoted skill of an 
American inventor. It is not many years since the British and Foreign 
| Bible Society caused their Bible for the blind to be printed at South 
Boston, Massachusetts. Nothing can exceed the ingenuity exhibited in 


A complicated machine, like a reaper or sewing-machine, embodies 
generally, with the one idea which is new, a number of ideas which 
have become the common property of mankind. The needle with the 
eye in the point was new, but the treadle, the wheels of different diam- 


sabes : designing and executing the mechanical contrivauces by which touch 
eters, the cam, and the shuttle were but applications of others’ 


~ ith tl : is made to do the work of sight in conveying knowledge. We have 
2 > > .} 7 Z s “4 > 2x sc i oo ‘4 . . . . . "s* - 
thoughts become common property. Not so with the next discovery | oq quced this beautiful series of inventions to illustrate the fact that 


on this remarkable list. When melted rubber cools it remains so soft | American inventors have not only worked successfully for the bustling, 
mer siahy pa vedios Sonnet * wy ware apytoetion. : Owing | laborious, active world, not only for fame and money, but also in behalf 
nothing to science, borrowing no hint from the experience of others, of the suffering blind, who, lacking a sense, a inal headin eaten 
an American was found patient enough, and, let it be added, reckless | thousands of years, in the struggle for life, and only in this generation 
and improvident enough, to spend the better part of a lifetime in| ’ 7 : ; 





aa 2 : . _ | have been able to enjoy something like the same opportunities of intel- 
mixing one substance after another with hot rubber, until at last, after lectual and spiritual instruction which those who have sight enjoy. It 
many years of purely empirical seeking, he found a substance which, | j. fitting that the name of the inventor of this apparatus of instruction 
when melted with qubber, yielded a plastic and adhesive mixture that | for the blind should be quite unknown to the public, and that he should 
on cooling lost its stickiness, but retained its elasticity and dongieness. | swe had ne seward bet thet of Ge conssionmess of having wade 
The so-called culeanized india-rubber is a mixture of sulphur and | many happy. 
rubber, in proportions which vary according to the use to be made of | The greatest of American inventions must not pass unmentioned 
the product. This useful substance is now known and used the world | |... political institutions, the product of the common sense and practi- 
| cal Christianity of a people who have been free for many generations, 


over, though it is not everywhere recognized as an American invention. | 
ications yst infinitely various; there is hardly an ¢ iar a ; ; : ‘ 
Its a are = st epee eon there is hardly — OF | Gee contentions ts political science bid fair to prove of exormous 
2 y J ins ¥ as . ‘4 ita Ss, yater-pr al- ~ . . e “99 
trade = Wen BS¢ iin 4 red —- ma wd _ oe al | value, but of course until other nations have more fully reaped the 
: seful : ation. » me » the mar . ee ie : s 

ity has not ‘ag useful —s nem, sme on. « oa se aig the | benefit of them we shall not receive for them the meed of honor which 
physician, the chemist, the house-wife are all deeply indebted to its will one day be awarded us. Most foreign nations still look on our 


admirable qualities. political system with the doubt and suspicion which usually greet 
Since the steam-engine no invention has had such power for good untried inventions. 


and evil as the electric telegraph. America had not much to do with ANSEF E ice RES 
the accumulation of the scientific knowledge which made the telegraph THE MAINE CONVENTION. 
possible. Our acquaintance with the principles of electficity and mag- Tue Maine Union State Convention was held at Bangor on Thurs- 


netism was the slow growth of several generations; the history of the day, June 2i, and nominated Brevet Major-General Joshua I, Cham- 
development of the scientific principles, and of the invention of the, berlain, of Brunswick, for governor. For two months or more previous 
philosophical instruments, which were necessary to the telegraph, | to the meeting of the convention there had been an active and some- 
makes distinguished mention of but one American name, a name still , what bitter canvass of the claims of the several nominees for the posi- 
held in high honor among those of the most eminent living scientists. tion, which may not be without its lessons to the country at large. 
The idea of the telegraph had been entertained by many minds—little Several gentlemen had been mentioned in connection with the nomi- 
telegraphs had been actually constructed and worked as scientific toys! nation, but the contest was finally narrowed down, by the withdrawal of 
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Hon. 


Chamberlain and the 


their names, until it lav between General 

Samuel E. Spring, of Portland. The former was popularly designated 
as “the soldiers’ choice,’ the latter as * the politicians’ candidate,” 
The vote in the convention on the first ballot stood 599 for Cham 
berlain and 438 for Spring, and the nomination was then made unani 


MOUS, 
is Inaugurated carly in April last, when the Bangor 
( 


The campaign w 


f Mr. Spring, ar urged his claims for the 
ot the 


General Chamberlain being a 


Whig suggested the name « 
nomination, This action on the part Whig caused some excite 
ment, not wholly unmixed with surprise, 


native of Brewer, a small town gdjoining Bangor, and always claimed 
by Brewer and Bangor as one of their own qcuild, although, as a pro- 


1! } 


fessor in Bowdoin College, he has for some years resided in Brunswick, 


where that institution is located. 
General Chamberlain’s name was first publicly associated with the 
Ti es, al 


The Times is one of the very few news 


nomination by the Bangor though he had already been fre 


quently mentioned in private. 
papers in Maine 
with President Johnson in his policy as opposed to that of Congress, 
This fact Chamberlain's 


with the loyal, Union-loving 


have recently sided 


whieh, pre viously Ri public in, 


was calculated to injure General prospects 


voters of the State, who are almost unani 


mous in their support of Congress so far as it really endorses and en 


deavors to carry into effect the principles of “the Radicals.” For in 
no faint-hearted, hi: 


the Dirigo State t] 
as the c: 
But the doubt in regard to General Chamberlain’s posi 


ere is ilf-way support of Radical 


measures, invass as well as the results of the convention abun 
dantly testify. 
tien on the great national questions of the day 
by the advocates of Mr Spring, and the papers devoted to his interests 
teemed with articles notable for insinuations and innuendos rather than 
Had they been able gainst him, 


the 


was eagerly seized upon 





direct charges. to prove the charge : 


Chamberlain’s chances been 


Gen. for nomination would have 
quickly lost. 
But while these insinuations were being so freely published, ther 


appeared in print a private letter from the general, written toa comrade 
in arms, Major-Gen, C. H, Smith, which, the 7imes asserted, * spiked 
that gun before it was loaded.” For the Zimes evidently appreciated 
the fact that no man not fully in accord with the popular sentiment 
the nomination, This letter, coming from a 


could possibly receive 


gentleman who has now been once more prominently brought before 
the country, is devoted to a statement of his position as regards the 
questions of restoration and reconstruction, and from it we quote the 


following : 


“Tn the twelvemonth that has elapsed [since the close of the war] that 
progress lias pot been made whieh we had so fondly hoped in realizing the 
We fought for that ‘ more perfect Union’ 


benefits of our dear-bought victory 
we fought for the comple 


which the Constitution announced as its object ; 
tion of those vreat ideas which inspired the souls of our faihers* for the 
extirpation of that fatal Calhoun heresy which would destroy the very exist 
ence of our nationality, and in defence of a united and indivisible country 
We fought for liberty in its widest and best sense. In the language of an 
early Congress, ‘ the rights for which we contended were the rights of human 


nature.’ 

“If we fail in attaining these 
poured out in vain, and our treasure worse than wasted, 
taught any one lesson more imperatively than another, it is that we sliould 
be slow to trust those who have been disloyal to the country, and that we 
should do justice to those who stood by her in the hour of danger and trial. 
It seems little else than absolute madness to hasten to reinvest with political 
power the very men who precipitated apon us the horrors of civil war; and 
little less than cowardly wickedness to turn our backs upon the millions 
whose humble and despised condition did pot prevent them from befriending 
friends. And yet this very mad 


ends, then was the blood of our heroes 
If this war has 


the country when it was most in need of 
ness and this very wickedness constitute to-day the main features of a poliey 
he country with the fall strength of the party which, pretend 


urged upon t 
did in reality encourage and 


ing to oppose the war during its continuance, 
prolong it by a moral support, and, now that the war is ended in a triumph 


so Contrary to its predictions, seeks to rob that victory of the fruits we had 
SUP Pose ad secure, 

“| know not how politicians may view this question. I am not po 

I have no hand in making platforms; ner am I skilled in 

But | know with unerring instinct how the sol 

les teel upon this issue, and Low the great popular 


in 


litical circles ; 
party or partisan devices 
diers who fought the batt 
heart of Maine, always patriotic, always true, will respond. 
and the people, as one, will detand that their mutual efforts and mutual 
sacrifices shall not have been in vain. They demand that traitors, whether 
pardoned or unpardoned, shall not be clothed with political power; they de 
mand that no injurious discrimination shall be made against any men who 


The soldiers 


at 


} especially rec 






ion. [June 29, 1866 


Political 


participated in the strnggle for the preservation of the country. 
power must be im ially enjoyed by loyal men, and by loyal men alone. 
“We tmust not repine over the past, nor be disheartened at the inevitable ; 
but we shall Most recreant to duty if we fail to provide wisely for the 
future cession tiust be repudiated, with its debts and claims, its spirit 
and prir ‘ss. We must have guarantees, good and suflicient, against any 
utul utter to destroy this Government, Whether in the exercise of a 
preteaded right by open war, or by the more artful and insidious asseult 
iwainst the prineiples on which this nation was founded. These are points 


cannot vield wit it danger and dishonor; and when the Southern 
have complied with these conditions in good faith, they will be 
ask associvtion and fellowship with the loyal common- 
intry which they deserted with such violence and scorn. 


in my judgment, it is wise to hold them in strict pro- 





the ¢ 
that time, 
mation.” 

Che publication of this letter silenced for a time the insinuations 
that Gen. Chamberlain was not “sound,” and they were not revived 


until the d iv before the meeting of the convention, when the Portland 


Pre 
claims of 
action on the part of the Press naturally reacted against the gentleman 
And when the charges were 


en strenuous and unremitting in its advocacy of the 
This 


ss, Which had | 
Mr. Spring, renewed them more boldly and plainly. 


use it was intended to further. 
first made, in April, the same paper had said: * The rumors are proba- 
slizhtest foundation. We have heard but for- 


When it was almost too late to disprove them the Press 


} 
Whose ¢ 


bly without the almost 


gotten them.” 


renewed them, sneered at Gen, Chambertain’s achievements in the field, 


at 
ind declared in effect that he had never been in sympathy with the 
party madd never voted for its candidates. The charges were cruelly 
unjust d untrue, and the members of the convention were convinced 
of the fact through the exertions mainly of the delegation from Bruns- 
wick 

Another element in the canvass has been the claim of the returned 
soldiers, ¢s soldiers, on the gratitude and generosity of the people whom 


they defended, General Chamberlain’s record, as a voter merely, hav- 
ing been proved to be satisfactory, he was nominated for governor 

He has 
had absolute He grad- 


uated at Bowdoin College, studied for the ministry at the Bangor The- 


vecause he had served with honor in the Union army. 


simply 
solutely no experience in polities or political affairs, 
ind then became a member of the faculty of 
He remained there until August, 1862, when he 
lieutenant-colonel of the 20th Maine regiment. 


lilitary career was a highly honorable one, in which 


ological Seminary, 
Bowdoin College. 
was commissioned as 
His subsequent n 
his native State justly tukes pride. 
to the position of brigadier-general on the field—the solitavy instance in 
At the close of the war Mijor-General Griffin 
This 


Ife was prom ited by General Grant 


the his ory of ourarmy. 
mamended him for the full rank of major-general. 
recommendation was approved by Generals Meade and Grant, and for- 
warded to Washington, where assurances were given that the promo- 
tion should be made, He bas been six times wounded—twice severely. 
On the 18th of June, 1864, while leading an assault on foot at Peters- 
through the body from hip to hip, the ball passing 
Byall the rules of the 


bure, he was shot 


arteries and fracturing bones. 

accordance with all their predictions, he ought to 
have died. At the time, he himself regarded the wound as mortal. He 
balanced himself on his sabre till his men passed him on the charge, when 
He has said that, re- 
worth while that he 


through, severing 


surgeons, and in 


loss of blood caused him to fall to the ground. 

warding the wound as fatal, he thought it not 
should be taken from the field until the day was really lost and he 
to the enemy’s hands by remaining. It was for his ac- 


Ot 


could only fall in 
tion on this day that General Grant promoted him to the position of a 


brigadier-general. 


In Muy last there was held at Bangor the first convention of the sol- 
diers and sailors of Maine, their object being primarily to organize a 


Maine State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union. This union is designed to 
perpetuate their personal acquaintance and friendship; to aid and en- 
courage all wise plans of the Government or of private benevolence for 
the 
employment for needy members, and to stimulate genuine patriotism 
It was well under- 


support of families of deceased soldiers, and the procurement of 


and unflinching loyalty in the entire community. 
stood, however, that the soldiers had their own preferences respecting 
a candidatg for governor and for other State offices. The speeches at 
the convention contained frequent allusions to this fact; and it was 


| strongly intimated that the politicians were disposed to violate their 
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urd with jealous eves those who had survived the 


promise a and to1 


For obvious reasons General Cham lain did not attend the 


strugyle. 


convention, and, in truth, he has kept aleof from any participation in 


the conduct of the campaign. Sut was well understood (although 


the resolutions adopted carefully avoided any direct allusion to the 


subject) that he was the choice of those composing the convention, and 


that, should he not be nominated by the State Convention, his name 


would in all probability be submitted to the people by the « xecutive 


committee of the Soldicrs’ and Sailors’ Union. This, undoubtedly, had 


its influence in the convention. 


General Chamberlain is a man of undoubted integrity and honér; 


and 


general history of our 


an earnest faithful student, and well versed in the political and 


perience in the field nuch insight into human 





has certainly given him 


nature; and the acininistrative and executive qualities brought into 
play there ho m which a demand will be made in his new posi 
tion as governor of the: ( Phe cony ion which nominated him 


stronely ded bim to the p ple. t > whom he nee 1 no endorse- 


ment; for bis nomination was mide by the people and not by thi 
politicians, Party leaders and wi yollers have signally failed in their 
efforts to control i nombuation, \ ith | history of their efforts, 


and 


American politics. 


their means, their failure, would present a curious picture in 





I LOVE m so well, I would 
Chere were no eyes but mine that could 
See mv swe ric of womanhood, 


i 


And marvel of delight. 


nl 


I dread 


That bold, bright 


that even the sun should rise, 


rover of the skies, 


Who dares to touch ber closéd eyes, 


And put her dreams to flight, 


No maid could be 


more kind to me, 





No truer maiden lives than she, 
Bat yet [ die of jealousy, 
A thousand deaths in one 


lL envy even the clover-top 


Her dear foot treads upon 


How cruel in my sight to bless 
Even her bird with the caress 
Of fingers that I dare not press, 


Those lady fingers, white 


That nestle oft in that dear place 


Between her pillow and her face, 
And, never asking leave or yrace, 
‘ 


Caress her cheek at night. 


*T is torture more than I can bear 
To see the wanton summer alr 
Lift the bright tresses of her hair, 


And careless let them fall. 


The wind that through the roses slips, 
And every sparkling dew-drop sips, 
Without rebuke may kiss her lips, 


The sweetest rose of all. 


I envy, on her neck of snow, 
The white pearls hanging in a row, 
glow, 


The opals on her heart that 


Hushed with a tender red. 


I would not, in her chamber fair, 
The curious stars should see her, where 
I, even ia thought, may scarcely dare 


For reverence to tread. 


The Nation. 


own country as well as other nations. His ex-| 


D 
he 
I | 


O maiden, bear and answer me 
In kindness or in cruelty ; 
Bid me to live, or let me die, 


I cry, and ery again! 
Give me to touch one golden tress, 
Give me thy white hend to caress, 
Give me thy red, red lips to press, 
And ease my jealous pain 
PuesBE CARY 


Correspondence. 


THE DUTY OF TRUTH-TELLING. 


oF THE NATION 











1 read with interest the of your contriburor “LL.” in N>. 59 of 
Ture Nation, under the eaption, “* Does any one Tell the Trath 
there are many statements therein to which all thoughtfal men will agree, 





of * L.'s” deductions will not so readily obtain Of these 
let me quote the following, substantially in his ow the basis of 


marks 


my re 


1. Perteet truthfulness in the present moral condition of our race is not 


attainable 
Deception is generally prevalent, and is necessary for the smooth work 
t . . 
r of our social machinery, and, therefore, in so far a good. 


i 
3. Noman is morally bound to tell the truth always, but is morally 
justified in using deception as far as is recognized as necessary by the men 
of his age. 
To the first of these propositions only I can give unqualified assent, and 
that it is 


trath, simply because he is an imperfect being 


the reason true is obvious. A man does not always speak the 


Grant him a perfect moral 


orgavization, a conscience unerringly pointing out the right from the wrong, 


and a will always impelling him to do the former, and it would be impos- 


sible for him to lie. And just as his moral nature approaches or recedes 
from this perfection, just so will be the decrease or increase of his disposition 
to lie or to do any other evil thing 

We practise deception oftener than other sins because there are more op- 
portunities for its commission, it 


goes oftenest unpunished, and its use is sug- 


gested more frequently by our self-interest, pride, vanity, ete., ete. It is 
zenerally our first step in the path of conscious wrong doing, and almost al 
As soon as we 


So 


Ways duplicates itself and accompanies all the other sins 


io evil, We seek to deceive others as to our agency in the wrong act. 
Cain no doubt only succeeded in killing Abel by tirst deceiving him as to 
} 


his intention when approaching him, and, after committing the murder, 


sought to deceive God. 

Whilst admitting the general prevalence of deception, I think there are 
many cases of daily occurrence of apparent deception in which there is really 
no intention to deceive, 

If, for 


Coupon, 


call Miss Araminta 
Not at 


when I am quite sure I just saw her form pass the parlor window as 


instance, I upon that fascinating heiress, 


brings back the answer 


and Bridget, after due inquiry, 
home,” 
I turned the corner, is the idea that she is 


Not ata 


Jemima, who will always make such untimely visits, and 


not actually in the house in- 


tended to be conveyed to me % She may be entertaining her 


country cousin, 


not wish to exhibit her gawkiness before my critical eyes; or she may be 


enjoying a delicious téte-d téte with young Petroleam Jones, whom she 
accepted last week, and not care to be interrupted. “ Not at home” is a 
general social phrase, including not only cases of actual absence from the 
house, but those wherein it is not convenient for the person visited to 


receive the visitor. Usage has substitated for its literal meaning an arti- 
‘ial one. 


We all understand it, and no one is deceived thereby 
Again, when next I meet with young Jones, after I hear of his engage- 
ment with Miss Coupon, do I practise deception because I grasp his hand 
warmly and congratulate him on his success? True, my pride, vanity, and 


lisappointed hopes suggest to me that hs sadden demise would not affect 





and might still aff 


rd me an opportunity of gaining the 


he Gisagt eably, 





l of the heiress. But common sense and the natural kindly feeling 
| have for my fellow-man equally suggest that Jones has done me no wrong, 


and that I have no right to wish him otherwise than well. In cases where 


we are under the influence of contending emotions, we do not practise de 
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ception by repressing our ignoble ones. For if we are true men, we do not 
wish nor intend to be guided by these, but only by those better ones which 
we express and which we strengthen by expression. As for the man who, 
whilst having good grounds for holding profound contempt for another, 
hypocritically treats him with respect and receives him as a friend, I hold 
him wortlry of all condemnation. How your correspondent “ L.” can ste 
that it is right for him to do so and wrong not to do so, surpasses my com- 
prehension. 

Granting for the moment that some deception is necessary for the smooth 
working of our social organization, no one but will admit that we use much 
more than seems needful for this purpose. We indulge in it unthinkingly, 
partly as the result of education and habit, partly because its use is con- 
genial to our imperfect nature. 
trivial errors (trivial they seem to us because they have apparently no im- 
mediate injurious influence) that we 
sity for it. Take, for instance, the point cited by “ L.:” 
anonymous author to keep his own secret ; is it really necessary for him to 
use the least deception to gain his object? Suppose Dr. Whewell were 
asked if he wrote the “ Plurality of Worlds.” Could he not say to his ques- 
tioner, “ Sir, the author of this work wishes to keep his name a secret from 
the public. 
your desire tothwart his purpose. As I cannot answer your question truth- 
fully, either yes or no, without helping you to discover his secret, I decline 
to answer at all.” Surely some such reply as this, 
upon sufficient motives, and yet not giving rise to the smallest deception, 
could be given in all such cases. 

Everybody will admit, I think, that lying is a sin, when not necessary ; 


but there arises the question, Who shall decide when it is necessary, and | 


therefore (according to “ L.’s” theory) morally lawful? “L.” says, the men 
of the age. I doubt much if any considerable number of us would accept | 
the variable opinions of their imperfect fellow-men as their sole criterion of 
right and wrong. We instinctively look higher, to some more absolute and 
perfect guide. As long as we consider lying a sin, no object, no matter how 
good, will sanctify its use to our hearts and consciences. Else we revert to 
the old Jesuitical dogma, that it is right to do evil that good may come. 
But, replies “ L.,” in such cases (where it is necessary to produce a benefi- 
cial result) deception is not asin. Is itso? Does the sinfulness of an act 
depend upon its result, or upon the fact that the divine will has recognized 
itasasin? The simple consideration that we, having only finite minds, can 
never know the full result of any act of ours, should be sufficient to point 
out the fallacy of this doctrine. 

If it be a good thing (as “ L.” seems to admit) that our race is steadily 
approximating towards the ideal of absolute right, surely we will advance 
just as far and as rapidly if we set up this ideal as our goal, as if we select 
anything short of it; and we are likely to commit fewer errors if we aim to 
arrive as nearly as possible to perfection than if we aim at less. Conscien- 
tious and thoughtful men are not tortured because their rules of duty de- 
mand more of them than they are able to perform. They know full well 
that no man can do his whole duty, that every one must fall short of it a 
great deal. It is theirs to endeavor, by aiming at the highest standard, to 
reduce this deficiency to a minimum, and not, by aiming at a lower to which 
they can attain, to rest satisfied with this. 

No, Mr. Editor ; let our modern philosophers not cease still to hold that 
absolute truthfulness, absolute right, should be the basis of our moral code ; 
our consciences ask this and will be satisfied with no leas. Let us each en- 
deavor, day by day, in all the details, no matter how trifling, of our lives, to 
fulfil all its requirements. It demandsof us perfect charity and love towards 
others, the strict performance of our duty by ourselves. None of us, I know, 
will attain this perfection ; but we shall approach nearest to it by making it 
our goal, and be ennobled by the effort. B. 

New York, June %, 1866. 


| There are 
which the choice lies not between simple truth and simple falsehood, 
but between two kinds of falsehood. Had she said that Hugo Grotius 
was in the box instead of saying that it was filled with books, she 
would have been true to truth but false to her husband : and, when we 
consider the comparative effect on society or on the individual character 
of these two kinds of falsehood, it is not so easy to concede that the claims 
of pure truth on our allegiance are always paramount. The world will 


always clecide cases of this kind with reference to consequences, or, in | 
by the utilitarian standard,—Epb, Natron. | 


other words, 


The ‘Nation. 


We are so accustomed to commit those | 


deceive daily when there is no neces- | 
the right of an | 


I respect his right to do so, and cannot consent to aid you in| 


courteous, polite, based | 


cases, such as that of Grotius’s wife cited by Whewell, in| _ 
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} p. 7%. Per vol. ae ak Se eee ee ee ee ee ees oer 3 00 
LANGE'Ss COMMENTARY; containing Mark, edited by Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, and Luke, 
| edited by Rev. Dr. Philip Schatt and C. C. Starbuck. Second yol. Royal 
| svo. Ady. p. 798. Noticed p. 726. Per v ig eae ae as 5 00 
SHORT SERMONS TO NEwspBoys. C. L. Brace. emo. Ady. p. 588. Rey. p. 582. . e 1 Ww 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT. 
Crumps From THE Rovnp Tancies A Feast for Epicures. J.B. Ady. p.798. . ‘ 
THESAURUS OF ARCHAIC ENGLISH. Prof. Hiram Corson, 4to, 9850p. Ady. p. 798. For 
subscribers only. ° ° ° ° . ° . ° ° 15 00 
uae s GRAMMATOGRAPHY. Manual of oe, ‘Ancient’ and Modern. emp. 
Adv >». TH. . ° e 3 
Verna NoMINnALta. Richard Stephen Charnock. Words derived from pro 1“? r naines. 
Imp. Ady. p. 7i4. ‘ . ra 
ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. Hens leigh Wedgewood. imp. Ady rus | 1 33 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Hensleigh Wedgewood. V« . IL, and Part 
I. of Vol. IIL.,toSy. Imp. Ady. p. 764. a ‘ , “ 19 00 
Srupies, NEW AND OLD, OF ETHICAL AND Socra Sc BIECTS. Frances Power Cobbe. 
| Imp. Adv. p. 74. 
Avauste Comre’s GENERAL VIEW oF Pos ITIVISM. From the Frenc h. J. H. Bridges. 
| Imp, Adv. p. i64. P (4 
RENAN’s LIFE OF JesUs. Che ap ed. Imp. Ady. ‘ 4 ri) 
THe LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. Miss Ildrewe. Ridetatoa i by Dore, Daudi gny, ete. 
Ady. p. 781. Noticed p. 774. . aa? 
|THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MaJ. LHAGAN. W. M. Thackeray. Also,“ rhe 
Fatal Boots" and “ Ballads.” Taue init? a. ee ae 
Tue MeMorrs OF Barry LYNDON, Esq. . Thacke ‘ray. Tauchnitz ed. 
R. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 
LITERATURE AND CURIOSITIES OF DREAMS. 2vols. Imp. Adv. p. 709. ‘ 6 00 
| RICHARDSON's ENGLIsd Dictionary. New ed. 2yols. Imp. Adv. p. 709. 50 00 
Warr’s DicTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. Vols. I-III. Imp. Aav.>. 7m. F ‘ ° 55 00 
ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRitisH Ports. New ed. 52 vols. In press. Imp. Sold only 
toeubecribers. Advy.p.7%. Pervol. . . . +. «cs. .c«..« « €@ 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
LIFE AND TiMES OF ANDREW JonNSON. Written from a National Stand-point, by a 
National Man. . eae aS Per EE ke Oe : ig 
THE yp poston OF THE Nonrier N Nations. Charles Merivale, B.D. Boyle Lectures 
or “ sh ‘ - ° ‘ . ‘ é ° ‘ ‘ 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 
RESOURCES AND Prospects OF AMERICA. Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart. ‘ 
FOWLER & WELLS. 
New Puystoanomy. 8.R. Wells. Signa of Character. Ady. p. 79. eo > 00 





Tuts Day, 


The Resources and Prospects of America. 
ASCERTAINED DURING A VISIT TO THE STATES IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1865, 

BY str 
Member of the 


IN CROWN 8vo, Price $2 00, 


%. MORTON PETO, LEART., 
sritish House of Commons 
New York: ALEX. STRAHAN & CO. 
Philadelphia: J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
And sold by all Booksellers, 





LEYPOLDT & oe 
451 Broome § ee 


| American Agents for Triibner, of London, and the Tauchnitz Collection of British 
Authors, Keep on hand the Issues of the above-named Publishers, and make a specialty 
of 


STREET, 


FoR Privatk INDIVIDUALS OR FOR 
THE TRADE, 


IMPORTATION TO ORDER, 


ee —_— 


+ ta , > 

A NEW VOLUME. Tue Purenot. OGICAL JOURNAL for July, 
No. 1, Vol, 4t—Contains Forty Portraits of distinguished Statesmen, Clergymen, 
Soldiers, and Criminals, as follows: Webster, Talleyrand, Clinton, Metternich, 
Jefferson, Cavour, Peel, O’Connell, Russell, Buckle, Antoine Probst, Thomas 
Raffles, General Scott, Albert Barnes, Isaac Ferris, Charles Hodge, Andrew L. Stone, 
Thomas E. Vermilye, Leonard Bacon, Horace Bushnell, R. J. Breckinridge, H. W. 
Beecher, T. L. Cuyler, R. 8. Storrs, J. T. Duryea, etc. Our SoctaL RELATIONS.— 
The Servant Question; Manhood and Womanhood ; How to Punish a Child. 
PuvyspoLocy.—Feeding ‘Children: To Young Mothers, SiGNs or CHARACTER.— 
Physfognomy of Statesmen: National Characteristics; The Law of Quality; In- 
tellect, North and South; The Great Mystery; Another r Prophecy ; Teach Children 
to Think ; Milton's Last Poem ; Soldiering and Crime. A rich number : 20 cents, 
or $2a year. Address, Fow.er & WELLS, New York, 


























June 29, 1866] 


FINANOIAL REVIEW. 


NATION OrFIcE, Thursday, ) 
June 28, 1866. j 
Tne export of gold has ceased. The favorite packet Scotia sailed yes- 
terday with only about $50,000 in bars. Gold is maintained between 153 | 
and 156 by the operations of speculators in the gold-room, who have locked 
up a large proportion of the floating gold, and hope to put up the price by 
creating a scarcity for delivery. At 3 P.M. 
to-day the premium stood at 1513. Exchange is weaker again—bankers’ sixty- 
day bills 108 to 1084. There are those who believe that we “ overshipped ” | 
specie this and last month, and that a further fall in exchange to the rates 
which were current in March last is not improbable. By the Java, which | 
arrived here yesterday with dates to 17th, we learn that war had actually 
begun in Germany ; our securities, however, showed no further weakness, 
and in some of the Continental markets a fresh demand for 5-20s had been 
developed. 


The adventure is a perilous one. 


A few parcels are being exported from this country on the ex- | 
pectation of a revival in the German markets. Cotton is again rather better | 
on the other side, and breadstutis are reported firmer, with an advancing | 
tendency. 

Money continues very easy, and the policy of the department is calcu- | 
lated to perpetuate the present condition of affairs. Yesterday the depart- | 
ment notified holders of debt certificates that it was ready to pay them off, | 
and that interest on all of them would cease on the 15th of July. This, of | 
course, will increase the volume ‘of idle currency at the financial centres. | 
Unless measures are taken by the Government to absorb some of this unem- 
ployed capital, speculation can hardly fail to break out during the summer, | 
though it may not take the old direction of railway shares. : 

The stock market continues extremely dull, the only activity being in | 
Governments, which are firm, with an upward tendency, and Erie, which 
declines slowly. At a meeting of directors held on Tuesday the dividend 
question was incidentally reviewed. It was demonstrated that the company 
had not only not earned the dividend on either the common or the pre- | 
ferred stock, but had actually failed to earn the interest on the bonds. It | 
was suggested that—passing over the dividend on the common stock, which 


no person expects—the preferred stockholders might possibly claim priority 
over the companies whose roads are leased to the Erie, and that if the leases | 
were paid, while the preferred stockholders were not, legal complications 
it will not be finally de- 
Much concern is felt at the renewed embarrass 


might arise. No vote was taken on the subject ; 
cided till 15th proximo. 
ments and probable financial failure of this great enterprise. The price of 
the stock is, for the time being, steadied by the excessive sales of the bear 
In other stocks there is no movement worth men- 
Central, Fort Wayne, 
Old Southern is rather lower. 


operators of the Street. 
tioning. Canton was sold down on Tuesday to 52}. 
Reading, and Pittsburgh are pretty steady. 
There has been a sharp recovery in mining stocks. Consolidated Gregory, 
which sold down to $10 a couple of weeks ago, has since been done at $24. 

The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, | 
and money markets since our last issue : 


June 21. June 2. June 28. Advance. Decline. | 


United States Sixes of 1881....... . 106 106 110%; 43; 

DO TN, Gis ais csvescseccss . 1033, 1031; 103 

5-2 Bonds Of 1865..........6.. cee e005 10275 1024 = 

10-40 Bonds....... LemeReeeieN Wg Wg 967; ‘ 

7.30 Notes, second series......... - 10234 1025 103°, 1's 

New York Central 09 98 9844 ‘ 
FAG TRRIIIIOD ioc vei ce cesisccccccone . 5Sly 6074 23, 

PN cscctcce coven - 112 111 112 1 

Reading Railroad...................... 109 108 109 

Michigan Southern ......... paen Ty 78334 vfs ; ‘ 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. .......... 85 82 S34 4 

Chicago and North-western............ 30 20°, 3 1 

Chicago & North-western, Preferred... 59 5834 504 Wg 

Chicago and Rock Island.......... Vy 93 6 1's 

P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago.......... 98 9s 98!; ‘ 

| Pere 5u 55 53 F 13, 
COMROTIORE, 0... ices scescecces 15g 445 5 m 

PIO, assis candnvectacesvsecesins cas lly 114 11 a : 
Mamaetee Gold 2... cc cscesees ee 15349 1517, aie 1 
Bankers’ Bills on London............. 1084 1084 1084 

Se UD ci ccccccisesncneessndcus a 5 5 5 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 PiInE STREET, NEW YORK, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. i 


The Nation. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 185 BROADWAY, 


Cash Capital, - -°- *- - = ° 
Assets, ist Jan., 1866, -°- -* - * 
Liabilities, - = = © 2 * & 


F 
oes. MARINE, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,598,674 14 
153,746 24 


me .90208 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VIcE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
WHERE 


TO INSURE. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. - 


~ 


NEw YORK OFFICE, 151 BRoADWAY. 


ASSETS, over : : . $1,500,000 
RECEIPTs for the year, over - - - - 700,000 
DIVIDEND paid during the present fiscal year 69,160 
ToTaL DIvIDENDs paid : - 419,000 
ToTAL LossEs paid - - . . - . 944,042 
NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and ENDOWMENT, payable at abont 
the same cost as ordinary Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. We 
call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly attractive and ORIGINAL 
with the UNION. Ix 


paid, the Company contract to pay, 


1 case payments are discontinued, after two premiums have been 
AT DEATH or the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount 
in proportion to the number of premiums paid. 

The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Company affords greater protec- 


tion to the family than any other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 





policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with the same cash outlay of pre- 
miums. 


The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to keep their Policies in force. 





Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 
We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance Commissioners’ Reports 





for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of 


the Union Mutual. . ; 
J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTs. 


fae ~ Active and efficient AceNTs wanted. Apply as above. 


‘THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
REMOVED TO 


BANKING ROOM, 


HAVE THEIR NEW 


Nassav STREET, NORTHEAST CORNER OF PINE STREET, 


Opposite United States Treasury. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


At all times on hand at lowest prices. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 


co. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . ° . . - $1,000,00 0 
Surpits, Jan. 1, 1865, - - : . : . - - 275 ,2 & 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen yeare, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 





The Nation. 


co 


828 


DEMU LCENT. sO OAP, 


FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED COOKING 


? 


‘HARRISON'S 
RANGES, 
Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


SIZES, 


FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J.C. HULL’S SON, 


$2 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
OF ALL 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale | 
' 


FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
by all Dealers. 
New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


SELLERS, STATIONEP 3, | 


2.7 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOK 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FIRE-WORKS. 


Exhibitions should be selected early 


21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., Publicand Private 


a | to be satisfactorily filled from our best goods. Name suf- 
Between Broadway and Church “treet, New York. 
woods. 


ficient guarantee of the ; 


DECKER & CO., 
FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, 
re 
ad % Dey St., 


¢NUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET 


near Broadway. 


One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


‘ | 
These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- | 
sympathetic, | 


Established 


volume and purity of tone; 
and durability of construction, | 


ing quality; 


elustic, and even touch ; 


WM. GALE, 


LATE 


WM. GALE & SON, 


| At 500 Broapway (temporarily), MeTroroLitaNn Hore, 


JR., 
them to remain in tune much longer than { 


! 


waich enables 


ordinary Pianos, 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
Vhey are more fire-proof. 
They are more bury! ur-proof, 
“tly dry. 
‘ir fire-proof qualities by age. 


Manufacturer of 
| 
Sterling Silver Ware, 
And Dealer in 
Fine Plated Wares, 


of the 


They are perte 


hey do not love th 


Is now receiving a fine assortmen 


Gorham Manufacturing Company's 
Plated Ware, 

r in quality and fine- 

offered either 


ured only 
MARVIN & CO., i Broadway. 
72) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Manufact by 


98 


les nrive (irenlar 


Send for ad 
1S & LOUTREL, 


NEW YORK, 
AM PRINTERS 


A new and superior article. excellit 


ness of finish any plated ware ever before 
of home or foreigu manufacture. 
W. G., Jr.. 


| Metropolitan Hotel, about Aug 


FRANCS 

45 MAIDEN LANE, 
STATIONERS, STE 
AND 

BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every | 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Stapl 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Ordere 
aolicited 


cupy the Store 572 and 574 Broadway, 
ust 1. 


will o« 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


FIXTURE 


CHANDELIERS, 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPA 
ELIAS HOWE, J 

699 BROADWAY. 


Ef 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, Erc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Agente wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
STI 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


; G2" Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
CA, 
rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and t wide range of ite application.— Report 
Qe American lastifut 


LOCK 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


and 


FLORENCE -SEWING MACHINE CO.., | 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE 


The Horace Waters 

and U pright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and CABINET ORGANS. Whulesale 

To let, and rent allowed if 
received for the same 


Grand, Square, 
IARMONTUMS 
retail, at reduced p 
rchased Monthly payments 
cond-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
#125, FL), £175, S20, and $235. Factory and Wareroome, 
isl Broadway. Cash paid or second-hand Pianos. 


aren THE BEST FAMILY MACTIINE IN 
Wonderfal ReverstsLe Freep Morton, 
ING Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. 


} distinct Stitches. 


WORLD. 
. 


SELF-aADJU8ST- 
Four 


9, 11, and t3 Mercer Street, New York. | 


ope 29, 1866 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(E8TaBLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment-of these Instrumente, which have 
beep well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years. constantly ov hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- + 
able ue to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mani. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of loeation. and 
furnishing rusand Superintendence for Architectural 
aud Eng Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. >. AW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K Cc. WITHERS, 


vw 
Villages, 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 
Economical Housekeepers Use 

PYLE's SALERATUS. | PyLe’s UO. K. Soap. 
PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. | Pyue's BLUEING PowDER, 

Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 

ears the name of James PyLe, Mauufacturer, New York 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


pase 
Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name, and Desiguatine Number. 
Series, Good and Cheap, from No, W to No. 761. 
Joseph With 
Cillott Designating 
Sirmitgham. Numbers. 


JOSEPH GILLOT1 
91 John Street 


Agent. 


TRADE MARK: 


w 


Ne 
| TRADE MARK: 
For sale by 

& SONS, 
, New York, 
HENR 


Y OWEN, Sole 


COTTAGE ORCANS, 
£100 


ESTEY’S 
$500, 


inetrume xcel 
NESS OF rion, RouNpDNESs, Pt 
Tone impli- PATENT 
crowning perfection Is the 
VOX HUMANA 

a wonderful inte ition of the 
i the human voic 

They are stro agly endorsed by.Geo, W. 

| A. King, Chas. Fradel, sud many others, 
| musical «uthority in the United States, 

| Good Agents wanted everywhere 

| Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 

| rooms. 


yO 
all others in QuicK- 
AND VOLUME OF 
IMPROVEMENTS. The 


> popular nts ¢ 


Ar 


hes 
{TyY, 


hed by 
TREMOLO, 
sympathetic sweetness of 
Morgan, Wm. 

the highest 


GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


117 Broome Street, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Mave taken Thirty-two First Premiums. Gold and Silver 
Medals. at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862. in competition with 269 Pianos from 
il} ports of the Wor 

That the great superiority of these inetrumente is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Pact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
struction have been copied by the 


N. ¥. 





a 


| 
| 
| ae 
} peculimritie 
ceat majority of the mannfacturers of both hemispheres 


of con 


(AS CLOSELY’ AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
| OF PATENT RIGuTs) and that their ipstraments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
| which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
ind highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
f the greatest improve ments of modern times, will here- 
iter be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
| THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF Cost to the purchaser, in or- 
der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
uetruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
wed in Eu ‘opean concert-rooms 
WARE ROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH BT., 
between Union Square aud Irving Place, New York. 
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